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ADDRESS the decease of the able and virtuous 

Str Samuel Romilly, and that a few 

~ of my friends thought that, all circum. 

ELECTORS OF WESTMINSTER, j stances now considered, I might be once 
RY more nominated to fill the vacancy in 





































MAJOR CARTWRIGHT. 


(First published on the eve of the late West- 
minster Election.) 


February 4, 1819. 
GENTLEMEN, 
Wuite lately at Tunbridge Wells, 
I] addressed to the Duke of BED. 
FORD, and to the public, a series of 
seven Letters, as a sort of winding up, 
if possible, of the long controversy of 
more than forty years continuance, in 
support of such a constitutional Re. 
form in the Representation of our 
Country, as, it hath been abundantly 
demonstrated, is alone in strict accord- 
ance with that liberty which God be- 
stowed universally on man; but which 
it has ever been the endeavour of the 
corrupt and tyrannical to monopolize 
+ to themselves, and otherwise to vio- 
late, for the oppression of their fel- 
lows. 
| Five of-those letters Mr. Wooler 
bas had the kindness to publis’; in the 
Black Dwarf, and the remaining two 
are in his hands for insertion at his 
convenience. It will readily be seen, 
that a principal desire in these discus- 
sions has been, to attract the attention 
of the Whig aristocracy and their fol- 
lowers, among whom are chiefly to be 
ound that class of persons, who, by 
whimsical misapplication of language, 
all themselves moderate reformers ; 
but whose errors, in fact, in the pre- 
pent advanced state of knowledge, are 
mong the greatest obstacles to a re- 
overy of our country’s freedom and 
prosperity. 
While so occupied, as aforesaid, I 





your representation so unhappily 
made, free from the difficulties which 
had unexpectedly started up at the 
General Election. I was also in- 
formed how, in consequence of what 
occurred on the 17th of November, at 
the Crown and Anchor meeting, they 
were discouraged from naming me. 

I am not aware that, after this, I 
should so soon again have taken up 
my pen, had it not been for a singular 
concurrence of circumstances. On the 
17th of December, at the same instant, 
came to my hands, a Birmingham 
Argus of the 12th, containing ** Od- 
servations on the propriety of a Public 
Meeting, for the purpose of pelition- 
ing Parliament to adopt Major Cart- 
wright’s BILL ;” and a Statesman, 
containing a ** Speech of Sir Franeis 
Burdett, delivered at Liverpool.” At 
thé same time there lay on my table 
the three preceding Registers of Mr. 
Cobbett, all of which had been ad- 
dressed to me personally, relative to 
what he termed Sir Francis Burdett’s 
© backing out ;” to the Baronet’s con~ 
duct towards mein the matter of the 
last Westminster Election; aad to his 
apparent courtship of the moderate. 
reforming Whigs. 

The reflections which all these cir. 
cumstances have generated ‘in my 
mind, including the newspaper Report 
of the Proceedings at the Crown and 
Auchor Trvern, on the 13th of July, 
and again on the 17th of November, 
make the topics of the present address ; 
in which will be ultimately found, a 
COMPARISON between the Bir- 
mingham Observations with Sir Fran- 





ned the loss we had sustained by 








cts Burdett’s, on the two days afore. 
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said in Westminster, in a third speech 
on the 4th of December, at Liver- 
pool. 

Althongh it is a principle with me, 
to refrain us much as possible from 
aught that is calculated to divide the 
friends of liberty, as well as to bear 
as much as possible of injurious treat- 
ment to the same end; yet, forbear- 
ance in an extreme must ever do more 
harm than good; and even division 
may benefit that cause, if by the par- 
ties divided it be made a right and 
honest use of. 

In the Political Registers above- 
mentioned, my conduct, relative to 
the great question of Parliamentary 
Reform, is touched on, as liable in 
some degree to doubé as to its pro- 
priety, in consequence of a supposed 
partiality, and improper ‘* clinging” 
on my part, to Sir Francis Burdett. 
Where tnus some are ready to blame, 
because a man does not speak all he 
thinks, while others may be offended at 
his speaking freely ; the task in a case 
like mine, at the present time, is of 
some difficulty. But, whatever opinion 
may be formed of my endeavour to 
keep the line of rectitude in a situa- 
tion thus delicate, should but the pub. 
lic, and your representative, the Ba- 
ronet himself, receive from my obser- 
vations a useful warning, I shall be 
so far content. 

In the first place, anxious that the 
enlightened and sincere friends of pub. 
lic freedom, whose good opinion, be- 

yond all things on earth, I most value, 
should not be ivduced, by Mr. Cobd- 
bett’s doubés, to entertain unfavour- 
able notions of the correctness of m 
conduct, I must presume that, had he 
fot been so distant as he is, those 
doubts would never have been enter- 
tained; and, from what I now con. 
ceive that I am bound to say, will 
undoubtedly vanish. 

For the tenderness shewn by me to 
the Baronetin my address to you on 
the 11th of July, published in the Black 
Dwarf on the 15th, the aforesaid Re- 
gisters themselves furnish abundance of 
apology, inattributing it to an anxiety 
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not to injure the cause of freedom by 
speaking more plainly. ' 

In the Baronet’s own words at ;- 
verpool | may even plead that “the 
sacrifice of a long entertained opinion 
is difficult ;” but the Baronet, by his 
conduct on the whole, for some time 
past, has, I acknowledge, in a con- 
siderable degree weaned me from an 
opinion with respect to himself, which 
I had very fondly entertained; and 
that conduct has in particular been 
such, of late, as to have placed me in 
a situation, in which to refrain from 
plain speaking, with regard to certain 
facts ; as well as to suppress appre- 
hensions for the public, whicl: from 
those facts receive no small light; 
would savour too much of torpor 
where a great national interest is at 
Stake, and a public duty is concerned. 
At thesametime, I trust, it cannot be 
doubted, that no one will be more 
gratified than myself, should events 
prove me in error; and, indeed, that 
I may be an instrument towards that 
very proof, is not the least of the mo- 
tives under which I now write. 

In the second place, when [ con- 
template the juncture of a new parlia- 
ment under very mew circumstances, 
as well as the present political aspect 
ofall the civilized states in the old 
world and the new, and ruminate on 
the signs of the times :—and when, in 
particular, I reflect on the critical 
state of that vital question—Parlia- 
mentary Reform—on which hangs the 
fate of my country ; and believe I see 
danger in the conduct and language of 
one Jooked up to as a leader ; can it be 
more than will be expected of me, ' 
state the grounds of that belief, #- 
though that leader should be Sir Frar- 
cis Burdett ? 

And thirdly, considering the cause 
of personal dissatisfaction given me by 
the party of whom I am to speak, 4 
behoves me to keep a guard on myssell 
that I may neither injure the cause ° 
Reform, nor my own reputation, by 
‘language which could be interpre'e 
as disregarding the public intere 
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Still hoping, after all I had observed 
and the treatment I had experienced, 
that to support the baronet’s election 
was to serve the cause of Reform, it 
accorded with my notions of duty to 
give him, at the General Election, my 
vote. And, I presume, that the whole 
series of my Letters to the Duke of 
Bedford, as yet only in part made pub. 
lic in the Black Dwarf, will evince 
that personal considerations do not 
warp me either to the right hand or to 
the jeft, from my right onward course, 
and that those letters will serve as bea- 
cons and finger-posts for directing on 
his way the political traveller in search 
of the principles of Representation ; so 
as that he may be secure against the 
attempts of false guides to lead him 
astray ; provided only he have strength 
of mind, for preferring sound argu- 
ment to hollow sophistry ; solid de- 
monstration to empty declamation. 

I have already noticed the coinci- 
dence, respecting the Birmingham Ob- 
servations and the Liverpool Speech, 
which coming on me at the same mo- 
ment, excited a train of serious re- 
flections. ‘These opposite documents, 
when the speech at Liverpool was 
viewed in connexion with the two 
speeches at the Crown and Anchor, 
presented to my mind’s eye a con- 
trast as strong as that of frost to 
fire, darkness to light; prompt- 


ing me toa COMPARISON, which 


may be of use to the friends of 
constitutional Reform, by putting 
them on their guard against being 
misled. Should my remarks prove 


' ho incentive they cannot become, im- 


pediments, to performances truly pa- 


_triotic; a reflection which reconciles 


me to an unpleasant task. 
As an additional motive for exhibit- 


_ing the drift of the documents, in a 
COMPARISON of one with the other, 
it was on a moment's reflection obvi- 
ou3, that it was of far more importance 


to guard against any evil to be appre- 


hended from errorsin the author ofthe 


speeches, than fromerrors ia the author 
of the Review, on whom, in the fore- 
oing letters to the Duke of Bedford, 
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it will be found much attention had 
been bestowed. 

That reviewer had no constitutioual 
name that could give any false weigh 
to his errors ; the Baronet has a great 
one for giving weight and currency to 
his. ‘The author of the Review had 
no reputation for knowledge in the 
science of representation: the Baronet 
had much. ‘The author of the Review 


had no character for a lofty exemption , 


from faction, or for integrity as a 
patriot: the Baronet had long stood 
high in these respects. Although of 
late his mysterious conduct had stag- 
gered the faith of observant persons ; 
yet his having at length acceded to, 


and actually professed the doctrines of 


universal freedom and the ballot, still 
enables him to keep possession—what- 
ever may be the solidity of his titles— 
of the post of parliamentary leader 
in the business of radical reform. 

If the mystery I have noticed did ia 
reality proceed from a hope of making 
complete prosélytes of the political 
pharisees of our country, how little 
soever we may acknowledge the wis- 
dom of it, or how little soever we may 
in any view of it be able to approve 
of it as far as possible and as long as pos- 
sible, it may be allowable in the liberal 
minded to put on it the most charitable 
construction. Time, which has clear- 
ed up greater mysteries, will clear up 
this. 

Before proceeding, however, with 
comments on others, it is proper, 
according to what I have premised, 
to potice what is objected \o myself, 
Mr. Cobbelt is extremely liberal of 
praise, for the services which, ia his 
opinion, I have rendered the public, 
and the disregard [ have therein 
shewn to my own fair ambition; 
which disregard, he thinks, I have, 
however, carried to a blameable ex- 
treme ; that, in short, respecting the 
line where sacrifices of this kind ought 
to eud, I bad ** overstepped the mark, 
long and long ago.” Here U might 
farther quote and argue to some ex. 
tent in my own justification; but that 
I shal! rather leave to my setions, 
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Mr. Cobbett imputes to me that I still 
eall Sir Francis Burdett ** our leader ;" 
whence he infers that I “* cling”? to 
the Baronet somewhat improperly. It 
is true that, in addressing certain 
friends of Reform, assembled on the 
18th of August last*, [ certainly did 
s0 call the Baronet, because he had 
taken a leading step ian Parliament, 
towards the introduction of a Birt 
for a radical Reform; and sincerely 
do I wish he may not compel me to 
céase calling him “ our leader.” 

Shoald leaders err, they ought to 
reaeive counsel frum such as are abje 
to give it. ‘The moving of proposi- 
tions, which constitute the intended 
preamble of a Birr, entitles us to 
expect the Bitty itself. A new Par- 
liament has been a forlnight assembled. 
Ministers have made their motions. 
Opposition have made theirs. Bat 
the anxious friends of England’s free- 
dom have not yet observed that their 
Lra:.en has given any notice of a 
motion for leave to bring in a Birt 
for constitutional Reform, infinitely 
more important than aught in contest 
between the ins and the outs ! 

I do not feel that I have any need 
to apologize for the extreme reluctance 
I had to saying, on the J1th of July, 
to my fellow-cifizens, all I then 
thought of the conduct of Sir Francis 
Burdett; but enough, I think, was 
said, to shew that there was neces- 
sarily an end to any confidential in- 
tercourse between us. 

The 12th of the Questions, which 
make part of my Address, is as fol. 
laws :—‘* In proposing to the Electors 
of Westminster a new man, altogether 
unknown in the field of reform, as the 
personal friend of Sir Francis Bur- 
dett, what was the inference likely to 
be drawn? What the effect actually 
produced ?” 

To which question this is the an- 
swer :-—**"}t seemed to warrant an 
inference, that ia respect of the leader 
and liext* nant, ABOVE-MENTIONED, 
between whom there ‘had been 0 





* See Mack Dwarf of 26th. 


much co-operation, there had been ne 


friendship.” 


No buman being could be Supposed 
so dall as not to see, in this passage, 
iny conviction that the description of 
the new man, so given by the Com. 
mittee, was, in fact, the Baronet’s 
own description, as a distinction be- 
tween that new man and his ofd re. 
forming associate. 

On a private account, I have no 
pretence for taking exception to that 
distinction ; for free and familiar as 
our political intercourse had for some 
years been, [ never felt that I had the 
personal friendship of ‘Str Francis. 
Ours had not been a private friendship, 
bat a political connection: and on 
political grounds, it had, as I thought, 
entitled me to a very different treat- 
ment than, at his hands, on that pub. 
lic occasion—an occasion so very im- 
portant to the cause of Reform, and 
consequently of freedom—I expe- 
rienced. 

That the Baronet’s “ personal 
friend” was likewise a fox-hunting 
companion, I well knew. Bat still I 
persuaded myself that the Baronet’s 
patriotism had been of the same kind 
as his, who, on a similar occasion, 
had said, “* I have no fox-hunting vote 
to bestow on any one; neither have 
I vote for party, nor for connection ; 
no, nor even for sacred friendship. 
To my friend I will give my purse, 
my hand, my heart; but I will not 
give him that which is not mine. My 
vole I hold in trust; my vote helongs 
to my country; and my country 
alone shall have it."+ — , 

In the hope of representing West- 
minster, it did not become me to court 
the favour of the Baronet, by the most 
indirect ‘hints of wishing for his coal- 
tenance; and I. was proud enough !0 
imagine it impossible, that HE, of all 
men, should be the person to defeat 
my just and natural expectations. 

For a while previous to the elec- 


+ From an election speech at Lincoln. - 
1796, published. in ‘*. The Constituben®” 








Defence of Enghand, Internal and Extern?!, 
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tion, I understood it to be a prevail: 
ing sentiment, that he who more than 
forty years ago had successfully viv- 
dicated the legislative rights of the 
commonalty,*—he who had_ been 
mainly instrumental in the enlighten- 
ing of those whose petitions for par- 
liamentary reform ha! not been scantily 
laid on the table, but had covered the 
very floor of the Ilouse of Commons ; 
aud he who, inall ways, had been inde. 
fatigad'e in the cause, and had, in par. 
ticular, for several years, been in close 
connection aad co-vperation with Sir 
Francis Burdett; was considered as 
having claims on his fellow citizens, 
the Electors of MWestminsier, so far 
outweighing any that would be op- 
posed to them, that the Baronet’s 
name and his, as nominees for the re- 
presentation of the city,—names so 
long united in the public service, 
ought by no means to have been put 
asunder. 

It was thonght that the union of 
these names was so natural, so con- 
genial with public feeling and public 
expectation, that it would call forth a 
support so unanimous and so arde +, 
as to cause an undispuled retura; 
and to this day nothing has occurred 
tu invalidate that opinion. 

Daring the period alluded to, I 
could not walk the streets without 
having evidence of it. I remember, 
in particular, the salutations, at dif- 
ferent times, to that effect of Sir John 
dhrocmortonnd Mr. Richard Sharp; 
the latter at that time, and [ believe 
now again in parliament; and both, 
as [ understood, members with Sir 
Francis, of Brookes’s Club, in St. 
James's Street? 

I farther learned, that Sir Francis 
Burdett, haying ~been waited on by 
Mr. Cleary and Mr. Heary Brovks, 
of the Strand, relative to business of 
a different nature, the Baronet asked 
those gentlemen, ** Who was thought 
of, to be put In nomination with him, 
for representing the city ?’” when the 





* The work was entitled, The Legistuiive 
Right of the Commonalty Vindicated. Tt was 
published in P76. 


answer he reeelved from Mr. Henry 
Brooks was this.—** O, Sir, no one 
is thought of but the old Major.” 


Considering the hold which * the 
vld Major” then had on the affections, 
and the confidence of the truly en- 
lightened and sincere friends of con. 
Stitetional reform, such news, if news 
it were, was of a nature, it might 
have been thought, to have gladdened 
the coldest heart in the coldest bosom 
of any one belonging to that class in 
the community :—But it gladdened 
not the heart of Sir [’rancis Burdeit / 


Considering the obvious interest of 
that Reform, and the plain speaking 
dictate of honest policy, that the hap- 
pily favouring circumstances for that 
great question should have been 
seized ou with avidity, and promoted 
with ardour, while /Vestwtinsfer, true 
to her reputation, ought to have sur- 
passed her sister cities of the metro- 
polis in kindling up in the cause a 
patriot fire, whose rays should have 
diffused life and hope to the remctest 
borders of the land; was it to have 
been expected that any man calliog 
himself a constitutional reformer, 
could have been found, who was ca- 
pable, of not merely throwing cold 
water on the kindling fire, but even 
of throwing down au ” dpple of DIs- 
CORD, for defeating the proposed 
joint nomination 2—-iut such a man 
wae found-in Sir Francis Burdett !— 
In Sir Lrancis Burdeit, who, a s.cond 
time within five months, joined in a 
concerted plan of operations for de- 
feating the hopes of his quondam 
assuciate in the cause of Reform, and 
who, on the 17th of November, ha- 
rangued, with such art avd erophasis 


on the virtue of UNANIMITY! 


On receiving the information of 
Mr. Henry Brooks, the Baronet per- 
ceived the hour for activity was 
arrived. &t quickly produced a letter 
to the father, Mr. Sunuel Brovks, 
naming three gentlemen, any one of 
whoin might be considered as accep. 
tible to the Baronct, and worthy of 





being put in vomination with himself; 
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in which letter, “the old Major” was 
neither named nor noticed. 

The three so recommended, were 
Mr. Fawkes (whose determination, by 
the way, against going into parlia- 
ment, during the continuance of the 
present system, had been repeatedly 
declared), Mr. Kinnaird, and Mr. 
Hobhouse. 

The Baronet’s fiat thus issued, all 
was instant alertness for Mr. Ainnaird, 
as the ** yersonal friend” of Sir Fran- 
cis Burdett. We know the rest. We 
know that on that occasicn JVest- 
minster did not add to the phalanx of 
Radical Reform. We know that 
even the Baronet was but second on 
the poll. And now we also know, 
that although in June it was, but most 
incomprehensibly assigned as the Ba. 
ronet’s reason for not naming as Mr. 
Henry Brooks had done to him, 
“ the old Major,” in his Recommen- 
datory Epistle, that he “ THOUGHT 
the Major did not wish for a Seat in 
Parliament ; he [the Baronet] in 
November, as a new reason for the ex- 
clusion was unfortunately become ne- 
cessary, had accordingly discovered a 
new one—but not a whitless incom. 
prehensible than the former one— 
namely, thet although there appeared 
vo bar whatever to the introduction of 
another “ personal friend,” another 
Reformer of new-born pretensions, 
“Fit was impossible that the Major 
should be elected !”’ 

But I must return to the Recom- 
mendatory Letter of the Baronet to 
Mr. Samuel Brooks. On its contents 
being communicated to me by the 
Committee-mea, who had seen it, I 
felt that I had been very ill dealt with, 
and that it was indeed, ** é:npossible” 
that a political connection in the 
sacred cause of Constitutional Reform 
could any longer subsist between one 
who ‘* thought” and acted as the 
Baronet had done, and one who 
thought and acted, as I thought and 
acted. : 

I, therefore, immediately wrote and 
dispatched my servant with a note, 
expressing my feelings, as follaws :— 
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“To Sir Francis Burdett.” 


** I find that, after sacrifices to Pub. 
lic Liberty which have not, in this age, 
been made by many ; after a fidelity 
to the state, which had been surpassed 
by none,—and after vital services to 
the cause of Parliamentary Reform, 
which have been exceeled by fow,— 
there are persons among whom | have 
acted, who oppose the confiding to me 
2% trust, in the execution of which, 
there are those — and not a small 
number,—who are persuaded, circum- 
stanced as [ have long been, and con- 
tinue to be, I might be enabled to 
advance the cause in which I have long 
laboured, and with some credit, more 
than perhaps any other individual. 

‘* T also Jearn that, for the trust in 
question, a preference by the opposing 
persons is now given to gentlemen 
who, for years past, and years which 
our cause made years of trial—years 
in which the opposed person has done 
so much, these preferred gentlemen, 
whatever may be their patriotisin, 
their talents and their virtues, have 
done nothing. 

“© Seeing these things, I have no- 
thing, thank God! to lament for my- 
self, but much as I conjecture, shall 
have to lament for my country, ! 
which such things are possible.” 

‘© John Cartwright.” 
June 2, 1818.” 


Considering the auspicious crisis to 
which the cause of Constitutional Re- 
form was brought,—considering that 
to bring it to that crisis, had cost 4 
two and forty years’ controversy, and 
that in that controversy, from first to 
last, mine had not been the least pro- 
minent part’;—considering the nature, 
the object, and the intimacy of the 
political intercourse between the Ba- 
ronet and myself,—and considering 
the honour which is ever supposed to 
govern men co-operating in so sacré 
a public cause,—considering, I say, @l! 
these, could less on the occasion under 
consideration, have been expected 
from Sir Francis Burdett to we—and, 





may I not add, to our country, we 
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which I thought we were jointly la- 
bouring, than a manly frankness, and 
an open dignified conduct ? 

And considering, moreover, that 
for the eight years during which I had 
been a citizen of Westminster, | had 
been second to no man in sustaining 
and alleviating her reputation for ser- 
vices to Reform and public freedom, 
I would ask why, if all the Baronet 
had in view were fair and honourable, 
I was to be exclusively kept in the 
dark, until the plot for excluding me 
were fully ripened, and the name of 
one of the gentlemen he recommended 
was placarded for nomination and sup- 
port in conjuncture with his own, and 
as his ** personal friend,”—a gentle. 
man who, although likewise a citizen 
of Westminster, had never once ap- 
peared when she had so distinguistied 
herself as aforesaid by her services to 
Reform and public freedom ? 

If a true interpretation of the for- 
mer conduct, when the Baronet 
“THOUGHT the Major did not 
wish fora seat in parliament,” were 
wanting, itis now supplied. We see 
the old Reformer again pushed aside, 
to make way for that other gentleman 
of new-born pretensions, whose name 
stood last in the aforesaid letter of the 
Baronet to Mr. Samuel Brooks. 

In the apprehensions to be enter- 
tained from such facts, and from the 
mysterious conduct of the Baronet for 
two years past, or more, as well as 
from his public speeches since the 
election, I may possibly. be wrong ; 
and no man more ardently than myself 
wishes I may prove so. 

Should there be any ready to sus- 
pect me of a deficiency in charity, let 
this sentiment be put in the scale 
against that notion of others, who mis- 
interpreting patience and forbearance, 
impute to me a facility of being too 
easily duped by professions. To the 
former class of persons, I say, in the 


‘words of the old Lord Chatham,— 
“In an aged bosom, confidence is a 


plant of slow growth.” To both, I 


‘observe, that, having long dealt in 


Strict demonstrations, as standards of 
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right and wrong in political principle, 
[ am not easily prejudiced either 
against an enemy, Or for a friend. 

After what I have already noticed 
respecting Sir Francis Burdett, and the 
doubts which his conduct has excited 
in the minds of myself and many 
others, it will be right that I should 
so far account for those doubts, as to 
show that I am not writing from 
spleen, but from a desire, on one hand, 
to guard the public from a mis-placed 
reliance on serious and onremitting 
exertions in the cause of Reform, 
which may not take place, and, on 
the other hand, to furnish the Baronet 
himself with a salutary warning of 
what may happen to his reputation, 
if he do not take care to prevent it. 

Notwithstanding the declarations 
which have beer made, respecting an- 
nual parliaments, universal freedom, 
und the badllot,—objects which are 
unquestionably necessary to be obs 
tained for establishing our freedom— 
it is but too apparent, that it will be 
difficult to reconcile the late conduct 
of the Baronet with any very rooted 
attachment to those objects ; especially 
when the tenour of his public speeches 
shall be duly attended to. 

The Barone:’s predilection for an- 
nual parliaments is not, as we know, 
many years old ; and moreover that it 
rests, not on the true, sound fou: da. 
tion of inherent, demonstrated right, 
which is indefeasable and immutable ; 
but—on the unsound basis of history, 
of ancient statutes and the practice of* 
our ancestors, all which are properly 
chanyeable, asour expedience may re~ 
quire. And it is nota little remark. 
able, as [ shall presently shew, that, 
for the change which did take place, 
by departing from annual parliamenis 
and for continuing in that departure, 
the Baronet, in his last public speech, 
furnished the adversaries of our free. 
dom with an argument which, fila. 
cious as it is, they will quote as of 
great force; and which their oxen ingeé- 
nutty never bifore hit upon. 

Then, we are further to consider, 


that the Baronet’s belief in the doc. 
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trines of universal frecdom and the 
ballot, had not a many-months’ pos- 
session of his mind prior to the Gene- 
ral Election. If, in the simplicity of 
my nature, I had indeed given him 
credit; for a fruit-bearing sincerity 
of attachment to the doctrines of our 
political salvation, and should in the 
end prove deceived, although it may 
shew that [had not sufficiently profited 
by that scripture, in which it is writ- 
ten, that seed sown on stony ground, 
for want of root soon withers away ; 
yet if I be not wholly incorrigible in 
error, and if experience have not been 
quite thrown away upon me; now, 
that I am brought, by what has re- 
cently passed, to my recollection, and 
called on to put other good confiding 
christians on their guard, I may pos- 
sibly be of some use. 

Allow me then to state that, in es- 
sentials towards Reform, the late Duke 
of Richmond went considerably fur- 
ther than Sir Francis Burdett has yet 
gone. ‘That very able and very ener- 
getic nobleman, who was a complete 
working man of business, not only 
tendered in parliament, an actual 
BILL for universal freedom and an- 
nual elections ; but he likewise pub- 
lished that BILL to the world; as 
well as his famous letter to Colonel 
Sharman ; unanswerably proving, by 
close logical argument and demonstra- 
tion, the truth of the principles on 
which that BILL was founded ;-~a 
mode of proceeding and of pledging 
the party, not hitherto adopted by the 

ronet. 

With the facts before our eyes, of 
these proceedings of the Duke of 
Richmond, who, however, afterwards 
sat in the same cabinet with that poli- 
tical tyger Mr. Pitt; would not expe- 
rience be useless, might I not, without 
uncharitable imputations, be permitted 
to warn the nation against believing 
the impossibility of the Baronet him- 
self becoming a changeling. . 

Here, if circumstances have taught 
me, that it is my duty to’speak, I must 

nevertheless claim to stand in that re- 
spect perfectly apart from a powerful 
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writer who has dealt largely in accu. 
sation of the Baronet, for his want of 
sincerity as a Constitutional Reformer. 
The accusation of that writer must 
stand or fall, as supported, or contra. 
dicted, by facts and evidence. 

It is not, however, to be Supposed, 
but that while that powerful writer, 
as well as Lord Cochrane and myself, 
had free communication with the Ba- 
ronet, his Lordship and myself, and 
perhaps others, heard from the com- 
plainant frequent observations to that 
effect. But in whatever degree I felt 
the force of his observations, I also 
felt a desire to be iustrumental, if pos- 
sible, towards the Baronet’s acting as 
the enlightened and virtuous expected 
from him, in the great cause of Par- 
liamentary Reform. 

I, therefore, continued a perfectly 
friendly political intercourse with the 
Baronet, until a sense of what was due 
to personal honour compelled me, as 
hath been explained, to free him from 
a political connection he seemed de- 
sirous of dissolving. 

It will be recollected what extreme 
anxiety was felt by the radical Refor- 
mers on the approach of the parlia- 
mentary Session of 1817, when Depu- 
ties from an immense number of pe- 
titioning communities assembled in 
London, in the ardent hope of a grand 
effort being made in Parliament, by 
means of a Bill which it was under- 
stood was to be brought in by ‘ir 
Francis Burdett. . 

The unparalleled distress of the na- 
tion, which distress was by that time 
universally seen to be a direct conse- 


quence of the House of Commons pot ~ 
representing the people, but having: 


been metamorphosed into an engine 0 
their oppression; had given rise ' 
numerous petitions in which it ®p- 
peared that the effective power of the 
House of Commons was considered 8 
concentrated in an oligarchy, whos 
barefaced usurpation and insufferable 
tyranny, were upheld by a corruption 
as notorious as it was infamous. 

The suffering people, agonizing 0 
der their miseries, looked, as they ha 
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aright to look, for such a Bill, and 
their eyes as well as the eyes of all 
sincere Reformers were universally 
turned on Sir Francis Burdett. ‘This 
was of course the case of Mr. Cobbeit, 
who, in the meeting of deputies had 
moved a Resolution of high compli- 
ments and entire confidence in Sir 
Francis Burdett, although at that time 
the Baronet did vot approve of uxiver- 
sal fredom, which was the unanimous 
sentiment and principle of those de- 
puties. The Resolution was oot at 
first altogether acceptable, but it was 
so judiciously worded, and so ably 
supported by Mr. Cobdett, that, ac- 
cording to my recollection, it was voted 
unanimously.. When the Baronet 
failed, on the opening day of the Ses- 
sions, distinctly to undertake the 
bringing in a Bill, Mr. Cobbett was 
greatly irritated; as may be seen 
from the hasty note he wrote to me 
on the occasion, as follows : 


** January 28, 1817. 
“¢ My dear Sir, 

66 Str Francis has anticipated Lord 
C., and had- given a notice RELA- 
TIVE TO ¢ Parliamentary Reform [ 
Lord C. has gone over* to see the pre- 
cise terms of the notice; but, at any 
rate, he is resolved not to be driven 
from the Bill in the end.—Thus, you 
see, no good, and as much harm as he 
can, is at our service! 


* WwW. C.” 


Whether the irritation of Mr. Cob- 
bett have, or have not, since hurried 
him sometimes beyond the just line of 
censure on a public character, I have 
po need to remark ; but certain, how- 
ever, it isy that in his Registers which 
have appeared subsequent to the 17th 
of November—the memorable nomina- 
tion day for filling the present vacancy 
for Westminster (written of course 
long before)—with uncommon force 
of language Mr. Cobbett has told the 
public why, in his judgment, which 
events have shown to have been a pro- 


* His lordship then lodged on the Terrace, 





in Palace-Yard, opposite the door of West- 


minster Hall. 


May 22, 1819. 
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phetic kind of judgment, it must bea 
prime object with the Baronet, that 1, 
of all men, should not be placed in 
Parliament.t 

Independent of any other person’s 
opinions, it however belongs to me to 
shew, that, notwithstanding my will- 
ing co-operation with Sir Francis, 
subsequent to the time aforesaid, al- 
ways in the hope, and always striving, 
that such co-operations might be ser. 
viceable to the cause of constitutional 
Reform, on true legislative principles, 
according to the improved knowledge 
of the age, I was neither blind, nor 
accessary, to the Baronet’s omissions. 
In cabinet consultation with him, or 
with any man, | never concurred in 
projecting modes of Reform, with 
which, in the Foram, | could after- 
wards find fault. 

Even after | was acquainted with the 
insult on my understanding, as welt as 
on the common sense of all who knew 
how absorbed [ was in an anxiety for 
the Reform, in the pretence that it 
was * thought I did not wish for a seat 
in Parliament ;” such was my repug- 
nance to injurein any degree the cause 
of liberty, by then exposing that de- 
claration, or publishing a written one 





+ “I saw’’ what the Baronet had done, 
** for the express purpose of keeping you out.’ 
— Dec. 5, p. 524. 

‘*The Baronet dreaded you, as an asso- 
ciate, above all men living,” &e. p. 325,— 
‘** And he resolved, that if he could avoid it, 
you should not be his companion.’’——p. 825,— 
He had, by the intrigues of his Rump, caused 
you to be kept out of Parliament.—Dec, 12, 
p. 358. ' 

It was tls division, created solely by the 
Baronet’s dread of you, and, indeed, his 
hatred of your teazing, bailin? goading on 
to action, that emboldened the Whigs to 
come forward.(u)—p. 359. 

They wellknew, that if the Baronet had not 
set his Rump to intrigue for Kinnaird, you 
would have had no opposition.~-p. 370. 

There is not a man in the kingdom, who 
does not clearly see, that you have been ex- 
cluded by the wishes of the Baronet.—p. 368. 


(a.) ‘These words do not eonvey a correct 
idea of my conduct. Contenting myself with 
an inflexible adherence to self-evident and 
demonstrated principles, I ever left them to 
operate as they might; but never harrassed 
the Baronet with porsonal importunitivs. 
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of 2d of June, that I withheld all pub- 
lic mention of either; and likewise 
voted for the Baronet’s own election. 
Whether, in that I did, or did not, ac- 
cording to my intention, serve the 
cause of freedom, now depends on 
him, for whom that vote was given. 
But now, when the double-dealing 
of June has been proved by the double- 
dealing of November, longer silence 
would not only be personal meanness 


and insensibility, but a deficiency in 


public fidelity. In June, it was 
“ THOUGHT” forsooth! that an 
anxious and indefatigable Reformer, 
‘‘ did not wish’ for an increase of 
means for promoting his object, *‘ten 
times tenfold !” 

In November, when that pretext 
could no longer serve, another was as 
readily coined; and a most extraor. 
dinary one it was. Sir Francts Bur- 
dett, as Chairman of a Meeting for the 
purpose of a nomination, formally de- 
clared, that ‘‘ He knew, indeed, of 
only one individual whose pretensions 
to the support of the Meeting were 
paramount to those of Mr. Liobhouse, 
and that was his venerable friend, 
Major Cartwright. But he was 
thoroughly convinced that it would be 
impossible to INSURE the Major’s 
Election for Westminster.” 

Wien in June, the Baronet opposed 
his ** venerable friend” by playing off 
against him one of his ** personal 
friends,” how, 1 pray, was that per- 
sonal friend’s election ** INSURED.” 

Short, indeed, were his memory, 
did he not recollect the consternation 
caused by that experiment; which 


even for a while put in jeopardy his’ 


own return, and which placed him on 
the poll below his colleague! Was it 
not the shock given to public feeling 
on that occ*sion, which ** INSUR.- 
ED” the ‘‘ personal friend’s’’ defeat ? 


With this recent experience of the 


fallibility of his own judgment, re- 
specting the inclinations of the West. 
minster Electors at-large, what are 
we to think when, in the same breath, 
he proclaims the “ paramount pretensi- 
ons” of his ‘* venerable friend,” gives 
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it as his opinion that he cannot suc. 
ceed,—and yet ventures on recom. 
mending another, and a still newer 
** personal friend” than the former, 
whose nomination proved so uvfortr- 
nate, and with pretensions he thus ac 
knowledges to be inferior ? 

Here, Gentlemen, allow me to ask 
youa plain question.— Were we now 
going to another General Election; 
and the Baronet’s own return not yet 
INSURED, would he, with a recol- 
lection of the June experiment on the 
patience of the Electors, impressed on 
his mind, now venture on an exact 
counterpart of that presumptuous ex- 
periment ; by starting a second * per- 
sonal friend,” against one whose pre- 
tensions he himself tells you are “‘ pa- 
ramount 2” 

Surely, nothing but the circum. 
stance of his own seat being now safe, 
could have inspired this aggravated 
insult, this repetition of an offeuce, be- 
fore so deeply felt ! 

IIow truly coutemptible is crooked 
policy ? The whole is of a piece. All 
littleness, darkness, and double deal- 
ing! Can aught that is great, noble, 
gencrous, and truly devoted to the 
freedom of our unhappy ceuntry, 
spring from such a source !—It may ! 
For if we should hold our peace, the 
very stones would immediately cry 
out. 

1 am not one of those readily-des- 
ponding mortals, who, when divisions 
occur,—for divisions must necds be, 
but woe unto them by whom they 
came—fearfally infer that freedom 
will suffer. No. To its ultimate tr- 
umph, divisions are in truth as neces 
sary, as the fun or the threshing floor, 
for dividing the chaff from the sound 
and solid grain! : 

What pitiful manceuvering ! In June 
we have one manceuvre: In Noven- 
her, another. In June, the obstacle 
isa “* Thought:’ In November, it's 
a % Belief.’* The election of the 


* The word reported is ‘* convinced.” ote 
whatever strength this might be intend ed 
give to the expressjon, it was not possible 
be more than belief. 
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person of ** paramount pretensions,” 

it was believed, ** could not be IN- 

SURED!”’—Could not be INSURED. 

Good God! Was ever before such 

language addressed to a Public Nomi- 

nation Meeting of a few hundred in- 
habitants ofa city containing fourteen 
or fifteen thousand Electors—a city 
claiming a proud pre-eminence for pa- 
triotism and independence-—and then 
having a Representative to choose ! 
Was such a city, through such a 
Meeting, ever before, in the same man- 
ner, at the same moment, and by the 
same orator, told of two persons, one 
of whom had for more than forty years 
steadily marched onward for the goal 
of Reform, without having «ven once 
taken a suspicious step; and was 

_ moreover a well known fellow-citi- 

zen ;—the other, however, amiable 
} and promising, a youthful and new 

_ acquaintance, whose march was yet to 
' begin, where such a conclusion was 
come to as that of the Baronet? 

What orator before ever so made his 
distinction between two competitors for 
confidence, in a trust of the highest 
importance to his auditors and the 
state ; and in the same breath declared, 
that, although one of them had “ pa- 
ramount pretensions” to support, he 
recommended the other, and earnestly 
prayed their “* unanimity” in his fa- 
vour!!! 

How luckless hath been that perse- 
vering Reformer’s ‘* wish” for better 
means of promoting his object! Most 
unfortunately, that ** wish” happened 
0 be unknown to a brother reformer 
tho had the best means of knowing 
it, —to one, who must have *‘ thought’ 
his venerable friend with’ paramount 
relenstons to a seat in parliament, 
he essence of inconsistency, not to 
ave entertained that “‘ wish !”’ 

But, a6 ill luck would have it, in 
ammer that ** wish” becomes the vic. 
im of a THOUGHT ;” in autumn, 
then the thought has passed away, 
he throat of the “‘ wish” is cut by a 
Bevier!” and such a BELIEF !— 
Mocs not this talking about belicving 
d weshing, bring to mind the old 
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adage on the proneness ofmen to belteve 
as they themsrlves wish ? 

But, no matter! At all events we 
can, at the worst, divert ourselves 
with the tricks played before us. If 
we c*nnot turn them to use, they may 
serve us for sport. [ut itis the pro- 
per end of farce, to treat us with a 
laugh at folly, and the exposure of 
double-dealing, while it leaves behind 
a little moral instruction. And have 
we not been feasted in both ways, and 
with that benefit? 

When, last summer, it was in- 
tended to deck untried inexperienced 
youth, in the spoils of long-tried fi- 
delity, the veteran reformer was dis- 
covered to have the crime of being 
“ OLD:” This winter, when versality 
is thought to be coming into fashion, 
he is, it seems, accused of the sin of 
‘ INFLEXIBILITY !°*—inflexible, 
indeed, would be his risible muscles, 
were they not moved hy such exhibi- 
tion of the tricksters! Buatit is time I 
leave them to their amusing inventions ; 
and proceed in my intended COMPA. 
RISON between the Birmingham ob- 
servuttions, on my “ BILL of Rights 
and Liberties,” and Sir Francis Bur- 
dett’s three speeches. 

For the force of that COMPARIT.- 
SON being, however, rightly under- 
stood, it is necessary [ should give a 
short history of the BILL in question, 
—In the year 18)6, Sir Francis Bur- 
dett very frequently observed to me, 
that il was continually objected to him 
that he was not provided with a plan. 
** We ought, therefore,” saidhe, “*to 
have a plan in readiness ; as persons 
who are well inclined to the general 
idea of a Reform, yet hold themselves 
back from joining us, until they can 
see, and have the meaus of scrutiniz- 
ing in all its parts, what it is we pro- 
posc. We must, therefore, be pro- 
vided with our p/an.”’ 

So far was it from my disposition to 
** teaze,”’ to “* bait,” or to “ goad” the 
Baronet, p might be imagined from 





+ So he was informed hy a correspondent 
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what Mr. Cobbett, io his Reyister of 
the 12th of December, has said ; and 
even so far was I averse to any thing 
like eficiousness, on such a temptation, 
that the Baronet’s proposition received 
merely my assent; but in a manner 
expressive of my wish, that he should 
act upon it; for éhat I thought to be 
his business, who had been thus called 


‘on, as leaderin the cause, and who was 
in parliament, rather than mine, who 


was not so called on, ner was in par- 
liament. 

I was the more reluctant to obtrude 
on him any such document, not only 
because, in our Conversations on the 
subject, he had not directly asked my 
assistance in the labour of preparing 
it; but likewise because of certain 
differencesin our opinions at that time, 
touching the extent of suffrage, which, 
in my conception, was matter of prin- 
ciple ; as wellas on points subordinate 
to the principles of such plan. 

Observing, however, that although 
he frequently repeate:) this mention of 
the necessity of a plan, he did not ap- 
pear to sct about one; and strongly 
fecling that a matter of such moment- 
ous importance ought not to be neg- 
lected, [ did, in theend, determine to 
prepare one, and offer it to him, and 
that determination, once made, was, 
without delay, carried into execution, 

If this were av unwelcome officious- 
ness, the Duronet had brought it on 
himself, by his apparently fishing for 
it. If this disposition, on my part, 
toact ratherthan to talk, was, in the 
Baronct’s view ofit, to be * teazed” 
and ‘‘ goaded,” in a way that was not 
to his relish ; he has, at length, taken 
care to be effectually relieved from it ; 
yery memorably verifying the picture 
of him, in that respect, drawn by the 

pencilof Mr, Cobbett 

Aware that at that time the Baronet 
and | were not agreed on first princi- 
ples, nor on the allot; and appre- 
hending also, that he might not at once 
‘accord with me, touching the fitness of 
treating, in such a Pian, a violation 
of electoral freedom, as an act of 


TREASON, and proposing its being 
\ 
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punishable as such; the Plan I drew 
up was not, in those particulars, agree- 
ably to my own sentiments, but what 
I understood to be his. 

The Plan, as matter for practical 
application, was in form ofa Bill, |f 
to be moved by him, it was, of course, 
io be his Bilt, expressing his mind: 
and, as far as I knew his mind, | had 
endeavoured to frame it accordingly, 

‘he heads of this Bill were, ou my 
moving to that effect, submitted by 
the Liampden Club to the Deputies of 
the petitioning communities and Com. 
mittees, who assembled in the metro. 
polisearly in 1817. Those Deputies 
signified their.own wishes by their own 
amendments; but nevertheless, in their 
great deference for Sir Francis Bur. 
dett, and their anxiety for his ener- 
getic effortsin their cause, they came, 
onamotion, as I have said of Jr. 
Cobbett, to a remarkable Resolution, 
purporting that, whaiever was their 
conviction as to the extent of the na. 
tion’s right, they con‘ided in his best 
exertions, as the parliamentary leader 
in the cause of Reform, and coming 
nearer to their notion of right than 
others in the House. 

But that I may not digress too far 
from the history of my own BILL, 
suffice it now to say, that the drait 
which I had put into the hands of 
the Baronet, added to all other st 
mulus, from the anxious resort of 
Deputies to the metropolis, and the 
three coach loads of petitions, which 
had gone in one day, from the house 
of the old reformer to the House of 
Commons, as well as from the actwit 
of the press, not having produced, in 
the whole course of the session ° 
1817, any fruit; which caused me 
great uneasiness; 1 determined to be 
no longer restrained by the Baronet’ 
indecision. After fwo entire sess” 
have elapsed, during which the Ba 
ronct had kept ‘the sincere sage 
on the rack, anxiously looking “ 
this fruit from his hands, he treaigih 
first, with a litile cool advise, 
“ combine with men who take , 
different read from oursel¥és, fora 
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lu short, however, fully aware of the 


| consists the exercise of the democratic part of 
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riving at the same end”’—but whose 
end we know to be different from } 
ours 3—and then tells us, for our com- 
fort, that, by so combining, we may | 
hope—for what ?—for “ some” of this 
6 fruit ;"? that is, in plain English, 
we may hope for ** some” paltry 
mock reform ; which, should it come, 
we may be assured will be nothing 
better than a delusion, to quiet us for 
the present, and in effect to riret 
more effectually our chains. 

Our tyrants know the people’s 
yights. They perfectly row the debt 
that is due. If disposed to do justice, 
why are we to be content with their 
paying “ some” of this debt, when 
we know they are just as able to pay 
at once the whole, as a part? 

Sensible of the importance of the 
nation being in possession of a BILL, 
framed according to its rights and the 
knowledge of the age, it now became 
necessary to make, in the Draf', of 
which J had given Sir Francis a copy, 
some altcration in respect of pring 
ciple, and to add the badlot ; as well 
as to introduce clauses for preventing 
TREASON® against the majesty of 
the nation, while exercising, by elec- 
tion, its sovereign authority and power, 
in providing for its legislation, as well 
as for its effectual controul over its 
execulive functionaries, who now make 


In my revision of the aforesaid 
original draft, besides the acditiou of 
penalties for punishing treason, some 
slight alteration in the detaiis of re- 
gulation. occurred, as amendmeuts. 


weight of responsibility I was thus 





* With regard to our ELECTIONS, says 
Blackstone, we may observe, that herefh 


our constitution; for, in a democracy, there 
can be no exercise of SOVEREIGNTY but 
by suffrage, which is the declaration of the 
PEOPLE'S will.” 

Again, *“‘in England, where the PEOPLE 
debute,—not in a collective body, but—by 
representation, the exercise o’ this SOVE- 
REIGNTY consists in the CHOICE of re- 
presentatives."’ Com. i. 179, 171. Is not 





the violation of sereretgnty treason? 
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bringing on myself, the BILL, now 
to appear as my own, was penned 
with ny utmost care. 

Tlaving, in November 1817, left 
London for Devonshire before the 
BILL was out of the hands of the 
printer, the distribution of some co- 
pies was entrusted to the kindness of 
« friend, who, by two channels, for- 
warded two copies to Sir Francis 
Burdett; one to his house in town, 
the other to the country. 

Ifere it is a fact, on this occasion 
worthy of notice, that, from that 
moment to the present, the Baronet 
never acknowledged, either to myself 
or to my friend, that those copies, 
or either of them, erer reached his 
hands, And it is equally singular, 
that, notwithstanding the notoriety of 
the publicati on, —notwithstanding g the 
universal knowledge among the active 
friends and active enemies to reform, 
of the BILL’S existence,—and not- 
withstanding full five months of per- 
sonal intercourse with the Baronet, 
during the session of 1818, he never 
once opened his ry to me on the sub- 
ject of that BILL! 

And, it was something amusing, to 

notice how carefully he avoided every 
thing coming from me—for which we 
begin to discover a reason—for when 
he wanted propositions, in the way of 
a preamble to a Bill, although not ill 
supplied already, he applied to, and 
was furnished from, another quarter ; 
and from thence were actually sup- 
plied the greater part of those propo- 
sitions which were moved by the Ba- 
rouet, on the 2d of June, taken in a 
great ‘nieadure from king’s speeches. 

Such speeches, when, interpretable 
in favour of Reform, meagre as they 
may be, are doubtless, valuable; but 
perhaps more valuable ‘as matter of 
oratorical argument, than as materials 
in the preamble of a critical and pro- 
foundly reforming statute; which 
seems to demand for its basis, the 
solidity of self-evident principles and 
axioms, terse and unquestionable 
maxims ; a rule to which I had care- 
fully attended. 
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That the Baronet should have been 
so singularly silent to my friend and 
myself touching my BILL, did not 
indeed give me any surprise; for, 
notwithstanding his having so repeat- 
edly, in 1816, harped to me on the 
string, of the propriety, and, indeed, 
necessity of having a plan to produce, 
yet, from the moment I put one into 
his hands, from the same moment ¢hat 
string, on his part was never again 
touched. 

On mine, according to my recol- 
lection (so little was I of ateazer or 
goader, otherwise than by example), 
the string was touched only once; 
merely to learn from Sir Francis how 
he had made up his mind, relative to 
the extent of suffrage, that a proper 
statement might be made to the Hamp- 
den Club and to the Deputies, of what 
he was ready to propose in Parlia- 
ment, as, from my own clear view of 
the subject, and what I know of pub- 
lic opinion, as well as my conviction 
of what was most wise, as most con- 
ducing to public good, I was desirous 
he should advance as near to the 
point of rectitude as he could prevail 
on himself to go. 

Hlaving thus given a short history 
of my * BILL of Rights and Liber- 
ties,”’ there is nothing to detain me 
longer from the proposed comPpARISON 
between the Birmingham observations 
it has called forth, and the three 
speeches of the Baronet. 


BIRMINGHAM OBSERYA.- 
TLONS*. 

1, Major Cartwright’s BILL is ca- 
pable of standing the test of the se- 
verest and most perverse criticism. 

9. The BILL sets at defiance all 
sophistry. 

3. The BILLis a fit rallying stand- 


_ ard to all radical Reformers: By the 


very protection of it, they may laugh 
to scorn the united factions of corrup- 
tion and despotism. 





* Argus. 12 Dec. 1818. For conciseness 
ip quoting, I shall not do it verbatim; while 
I shall strictly adhere to the sense ; and for 
the most part to the words. 
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_ 4. When the factions talk of th. 
impracticability of universal electio, 
being annually exercised without Con. 
fusion, the BILL will expose the dri. 
velling nonsense of so talking. 

5. For avowing patriotism, the dif. 
ference between words and measure; 
isimmense. Petitions are only word; . 
the dill is a measure. 

6. With such a Bill to work on, an 
advancing movement in our patriot 
warfare might, doubtless, with great 
and happy effect, be made. 

7. The BILL embraces all thet i; 
aimed at, and excludes all that is not 
aimed at. 

8. In the BILL therefore, is found 
every thing to animate, aid unite the 
people, for recovering their liberties. 

9. Although the petitions were un- 
answerable, still they were abstract 
proposttions and mere words, although 
calling for Parliamentary Reform as 
necessary to political salvation: The 
BILL shows the very form and soltd 
substance which constitutes that mea- 
sure of salvation, in support of which, 
once presented to their view, meu 
would put forth their hands. 

10. If those mere verbal proposi- 
tions did call forth more than a mil. 
lion, doubtless expressing the sense o! 
other millions, who set their signatures 
to a demand of their rights ; how much 
more would the form of this solid 
measure of salvation excite in the ne- 
tion a determined spirit of persevering 
patriotism ! 

11. The Major's BILL was pub- 
lished prior to the last session of par- 
liament. It might have been, and 
would have been moved, had there 
been in the House of Commons ONE 
MEMBER of sufficient virtue to hare 
done it. ! ‘ 

12. But, as there WAS NOT ONE 
such member there, and probably there 
MAY NOT BE ONE in the next pat 
liament, let the PEOPLE, if the BILL 
be THE VERY MEASURE THEY 
WANT, declare that it is 80. | 

13. Such would be an advancing 
movement of the utmost importance 
It would excite hope; it would pr° 
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mote union; it would multiply the 
constitational Reformers, and add to 
the phalanx vast strength and energy. 

14. In thus proceeding, there would 
be a perfect consistency of principle 
and conduct. The BILL would be- 
come an object of reference. It would 
exhibit the simple and practicable mode 
of reforming with perfect order and 
tranquillity. When passed, it would, 
in the space of two or three years, do 
more for national morality than in 
twice as many centuries will, or can, 
otherwise be done, by all the clerical 
host. 

15. In the same degree as the BILL 
became familiarly known, it would be 
difficult for any other bill, palpably 
inferior to it, to be palmed upon the 
public, asa Reform of the Commons 
House. 

16. Such is the manner in which the 
father of Reform has drawn his BILL, 
that it stands invulnerable to attack. 
To be sure there has been arrayed 
against it, one of the boroughmonger 
fraternity, who writes for the Edin- 
burgh Review, one who is distin- 
guished for his spirit, ability, learning, 
and eloquence; but he has not pointed 
out a single error in principle, a single 
defect in demonstration, or a single 
omission of arrangement. | 

Such, my fellow citizens, are the 
terms in which the drgus of Birming- 
ham bas characterized a BILL, hum- 
bly intended as a measure of national 
salvation; and to that end, embracing 
a comprehensive plan; in which are 
introduced and distributed all the 
powers aud authorities necessary to its 
practical execution with facility. 

Great care, indeed, has been taken, 
so to impress on this plan throughout 
all its minute details of arrangement 
and organizations a stamp and charac- 
ter of simplicity; that the means of 
easily applying what is intended for 
the benefit and safeguard of ALL, 
may be familiarly comprehended, and 
duly appreciated by ALL; while 
NONE, no, not even a devil taught child 
of corruption, shall be able to defeat 
its beneficial operation ! 


May 22, i819. 
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The author, indeed, is of opinion, 
that, by a knowledge of human na- 
ture, an inflexible adherence to human 
rights , and a right application of hu- 
man reason, such self. enforcing prin- 
ciples may be given to laws of elec- 
tion and national government, for de- 
pending and perpetuating human free- 
dom, that neither folly, which is the 
reverse of reason; nor tyranny, which 
is the opposite of freedoin, can prevail 
against them. 

Towards that consummation, so de- 
voutly to be wished, his BILL is an 
effort ; and, should it be fully adopted, 
it would be no slight beginning of such 
a system, and would constitute no 
slight basis, on which it might be 
reared for the happiness of mankind. 

And it has been after the production 


j of sucha BILL; and after the author 


had actually endeavoured so to second 
and to ripen into action the professed 
wishes of the Baronet, that not himself, 
but the Baronet, shou!d have had the 
credit ef bringing forth, at the anxious 
and earnest call of an aggrieved peo- 
ple, a measure of nattonal salvation, 
that the Baronet, has been the person, 
twice within the space of a short half 
year, to defeat in his honest ambition, 
and to frustrate in his hope of acquir- 
ing “ten times ten-fold’ his pase 
strength as a Reformer, him whom he 
still calls his ** venerable friend,” at 
the very moment when he is acting to. 
wards him as an enemy! Rather a 
singular mode, this, to be sure, of 
evincing fidelity to a ‘* yenerable 
Jriend,” or of ardour for radical Re. 
form! 

Creditable to the Baronet, as chair- 
man on that occasion of a Nomination 
Meeting, had it been, had he acted on 
the rule laid down in his ‘* venerable 
friend’s BILL,” for keeping out of 
countenance and keeping in check un- 
patriotic partialities; as well as for 
frustrating the paltry machinations of 
intrigue and trickery, in elections of 
the moet vital importance to our coun- 
try : 

The Rule says, ‘‘ that no division 
be taken for deciding which of the no- 
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minees at any folkmote shall be enti- 
tled to stand a poll on the final day of 
election, until the pretensions of each, 
and every one of them, shall have been 
successively, one at atime, submitied 
to the free discussion of the folkmote, 
&e, 

I know, indeed, that in consequence 
of the well-converted preparation, on 
the part of the wire-mover and his ac- 
tors, and of the dexterous management 
on that day, the author of the BLLL 
was not formally nominated—that is, 
named—by the persons who had so in- 
tended, but who abstained, when they 
perceived the effect of that manage- 
ment; but yet in consequence of cer- 
tain recollections, which could not but 
be present to the mind of the Baronet, 
he himself d¢d nominate,—that is, did 
name the author of the BILL, and as 
having ** paramount pretensions.” 

In the same moment, however, 
that he presented this light, he pre- 
sented also, for putting it immedi- 
ately out again, an extinguisher of 
his own invention; manufactured of 
' the same materials, as that with which 
endeavours are perpetually made for 
extinguishing the light of radical Re- 
form itself, namely, a pretended % gm. 
possibility” of success. 

Before I proceed, by way of warn- 
ing, to comment on the apparent drift 
of the Baronet’s three specches, allow 
me a short retrospect of facts within 
my experience, facts which may assist 
us in drawing from that comment use- 
ful instruction. 

In two respects, Sir Francis Bur- 
dett has not yet gone so far as the late 
Duke of Richmond. In the first place, 
Sir Francis, after more than twenty 
years, has only oratorically declared 
for universal freedom. ‘The Duke, 
after half as many months, logically 
demonstrated the people’s inherent 
right to it; as well as to annual elec- 
tion’ io favour of which, too, Sir 
Francis hath as yct only declared; 
which he first did nine years ago. 

Secondly, Sir Francis talked, and 
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talked, and taiked on the necessity of 
his producing g plan of Reform ; but 
instead of framing one himself, he sup- 
pressed oue prepared for him by an- 
other, who had taken the trouble to 
frame it agreeably to his declared sep. 
timents at the time. The Duke, after 
a few conferences with the present 
writer, employed in discussing the 
questions of principles and practicabi- 
lity, without any talk at all on the ne- 
cessily of aplan, did himself frame, 
did produce, and did move in parlia. 
ment, a bill for universal freedom and 
annual elections. 

And yet—here, gentlemen, we come 
to the moral of my present warning— 
and yet, notwithstanding pledges of so 
decisive a character, the time still 
came, when the Duke saw his reasous 
for what Mr. Codbett calls “* backing 
6 oul.” 

In the simplicity, gentlemen, of your 
honest minds, perhaps you may ask 
this question— after pledges so unre- 
served, so unequivocal, and so indica- 
tive of an unchangeable patriotism, 
was not this backing out of the Duke 
of Richmond, a matter of much diffi- 
culty ?,—To this question, you shall 
have the answer of experience.—‘ No 
difficulty at ali.’ 

Without waiting for an explanation, 
I hear your next impatient question. 
—‘ But how could he contrive the 
means?’ you shall again have the an- 
swer of experience— As his first step 
he became a moderate Reformer ; 28 
his second, he sat silent in the cabinet 
with the apostate Pitt.’ Lie 

The author, indeed, is of opinion, 
that, by a knowledge of human na- 
ture, and inflexible adherence te 
human rights, and a right application 
of human reason, such self-enforciny 
principles may be given. to laws of 
election.and national government, for 
depending and perpetuating human 
freedom, that neither folly, which.'s 
the reverse of reason; nor tyranny) 
which is the opposite of freedom, ¢*" 
prevail against them. 
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